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(1910-21)5 and she says, 'The nunnery was then used as a
private house,9 In a further letter (January 13, 1943) she remarks
that the nunnery had then no particular interest for her,c except-
ing from the view of being picturesque.9 Mrs Brand is kindly
trying to procure for me a photograph of the Bures nunnery, but
has not yet succeeded. So I think we can assume that there is
some house in Bures which was at one time used for conventual
purposes. Perhaps this fact accounts for the cnunnery9 part of
the legend.
.    * SPIRIT' PHOTOGRAPHS
I will conclude this chapter on my correspondents9 queries
with some remarks on 'spirit photographs.' Before my previous
monograph was published Mr F. A. Mansbridge, an official of
the Bank of England, and one of the appointed observers during
my tenancy at the Rectory, wrote to say that when printing some
films of the Blue Room that he had taken he saw a distinct cfaces
on the wall of the recess to the right of the mantelpiece. He sent
me both print and negative, and, with a little imagination, one
can make out a sort of head of a person with eyes, nose, etc.
But I pointed out to him that 'faces9 can often be seen on surfaces,
uneven or broken, such as walls, backgrounds of trees, on the
pattern of a carpet, or in the glowing embers of a fire. I told
Mr Mansbridge that his cface9 was due primarily to normal
irregularities on the Blue Room wall, plus a certain subconscious
elaboration of details in the mind of the person looking at the
picture. When I received Mr Mansbridge9 s print I examined
the Blue Room, but this visual illusion was not apparent on the
wall itself.
When The Most Haunted House in England was published a
number of readers wrote to say they had discovered faces or
figures in some of the plates. The Rev. N, C, Murray, of The
Vicarage, Ainstable, Carlisle, in a letter (March 20, 1941) said
he thought he could discern a face by the side of the arch outside
'the Blue Room (Plate III). I told Mr Murray that I too could
see a 'face,9 but thought it was caused by the unevenness of the
wall, or marks on the distemper.